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Classifications group and arrange statistics into a coherent and standard structure. They are 
used for compilation and analysis, and to facilitate comparison with other statistical series. 
This section briefly outlines a number of standard economic, socio-demographic, and 


geographic classifications used to aggregate labour statistics. 


A range of socio-demographic data is available from labour-related household collections. 
Standard classifications used in the presentation of labour statistics include age, sex, 
birthplace, marital status, families and households, schooling and educational qualifications, 
language, and Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander status. Statistical standards for social 
and demographic variables have been developed by the ABS and are described in Family, 


Household and Income Unit Variables. 


Occupation 


The occupation classification used in Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) surveys is the 
Australian and New Zealand Standard Classification of Occupations (ANZSCO). ANZSCO is a 
skill-based classification of occupations which covers all jobs in the Australian and New 
Zealand workforce. Occupation information collected in surveys and the Census provides a 


description of a person's job, and refers to the kind of work undertaken by an employed 


person irrespective of the industry in which that job is held. Jobs and occupations are 
fundamental concepts to the classification. A job is a set of tasks designed to be performed 
by one individual for an employer, whereas an occupation is a set of jobs with similar sets of 


tasks. Occupations are classified according to two criteria - skill level and skill specialisation. 


Skill level is a function of the range and complexity of the set of tasks involved. A greater 
range and complexity of tasks leads to a higher skill level of the occupation. The criteria 
used in ANZSCO to measure skill level are the formal education and/or training, previous 
experience and on-the-job training usually required to competently perform the set of tasks 


required for that occupation. 


Skill specialisation of an occupation is based on the field of knowledge required, tools and 
equipment used, materials worked on, and goods or services provided in relation to the 
tasks performed. Skill specialisation is used to group occupations according to type, rather 


than level of skill. 


The structure of ANZSCO comprises five hierarchical levels: Major Groups (the broadest 
level), Sub-Major Groups, Minor Groups, Unit Groups and Occupations (the finest level). The 
Major Groups are distinguished from each other on the basis of skill level, and, where 


necessary, the broad concept of skill specialisation. The eight Major Groups are: 


1. Managers; 

. Professionals; 

. Technicians and trades workers; 

. Community and personal service workers; 
. Clerical and administrative workers; 

. Sales workers; 


. Machinery operators and drivers; and 
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. Labourers. 


The sub-major group, minor group, unit group and occupation levels provide increasingly 
detailed dissections of the broad categories. For further information see ANZSCO - 
Australian and New Zealand Standard Classification of Occupations, 2013, Version 1.3 
(https://www.abs.gov.au/AUSSTATS/abs@.nsf/productsbyCatalogue/ 
FCCO55588D3EBA19CA2584A8000E7889?0penDocument) . 


Occupation data are available from the Labour Force Survey (LFS) quarterly, a number of 
supplementary topics to the LFS, most Special Social Surveys, the five-yearly Census of 
Population and Housing, and employer surveys such as the Survey of Employee Earnings 
and Hours (EEH). 


Full-time/part-time status 


The notion of what constitutes a standard full-time working week has required continual re- 
examination over several decades with the progressive decline in standard hours of work, 
accompanied by substantial growth in the number of persons employed under part-time 


working arrangements. 


In the absence of any internationally accepted definition of full-time work, two approaches 
have been taken in various countries. The first is objective and is based on the number of 
hours worked. This approach is relatively simple to apply without requiring the respondent 
to know details about their contractual arrangements on hours worked, but provides no 
flexibility to accommodate variations in ‘normal’ hours of work in different industries and 
occupations. The second is more subjective and involves classifying workers as full-time or 
part-time based on the self-assessment of the person concerned, irrespective of the 
number of hours actually worked. The self-assessment approach does accommodate such 
differences but is based solely on self-perception, and its accuracy is dependent on 
respondents' knowledge of whether they work full-time or part-time in their activity. Both 
approaches are used in ABS surveys, with ABS household surveys primarily using the hours 
based method since 2003. For further detail on hours worked, see the section: Hours of 
Work. 


ABS Household Surveys 


The approach used in the LFS and adopted in many other ABS household surveys is to 
define full-time and part-time status in terms of hours worked. The definition used in the 
LFS and related surveys designates full-time workers as persons who (a) usually work 35 
hours or more per week in all jobs, or (b) although usually working less than 35 hours a 
week, actually worked 35 hours or more during the survey reference week. Part-time 
workers are those who usually work less than 35 hours per week, and either did so during 
the reference week, or were not at work in the reference week. Under this definition, 
persons with more than one job are defined as full-time if they work 35 hours or more 


across all of their jobs. 


The approach based on respondents' perception of their full-time or part-time status is used 
in some supplementary topics to the LFS, for example Participation, Job Search and Mobility 
Survey (PJSM) (see the relevant survey under the section: Labour Force Supplementary 
Surveys). This approach is most often used where information is sought about work that is 
not currently being undertaken, and where recall problems may be encountered using a 


more objective approach (e.g. for jobs held 12 months prior to the survey date). 


Full-time/part-time status is available from most ABS labour-related household surveys 


including: the monthly LFS; labour-related supplementary topics to the monthly LFS; various 


Special Social Surveys; and the Census of Population and Housing. 


The precise definition used in different collections varies, so please refer to the explanatory 
material for specific collections. For example, in the Census full-time/part-time status is 


based on actual hours worked in the week prior to the Census. 


ABS Business Surveys 


In ABS business surveys, the classification of employee jobs as full-time is based on whether 
normal hours are equal to, or greater than, what has been agreed to as being full-time 
under the relevant award or agreement (i.e. normal hours). If there are no agreed or award 
hours associated with the job, then it is classified as full-time where the usual hours of work 
per week are 35 or more. Part-time jobs are those which are not full-time. The full-time/part- 


time status classification is used in the the EEH and AWE surveys. 


Managerial/non-managerial status 


Managerial employees are defined as those who have strategic responsibilities in the 
conduct or operations of the organisation, and/or are in charge of a significant number of 
employees. They do not usually have overtime payment entitlements. Jobs occupied by 
professionally qualified persons are defined as managerial only if the occupant primarily 
performs managerial tasks. Jobs occupied by working proprietors of incorporated 
businesses (also referred to as owner-managers of incorporated enterprises) are 
considered managerial. Non-managerial employee jobs include clerical staff, tradespersons, 


non-managerial professionals, apprentices, trainees and cadets. 


Care should be taken when comparing estimates based on ANZSCO groups with estimates 
based on the managerial status of employees. Jobs with managerial status include those 
classified to ANZSCO categories other than the ANZSCO major group Managers, e.g. 
Professionals according to ANZSCO may be categorised as having managerial status. 
Conversely, estimates for non-managerial jobs include some employees classified to the 


ANZSCO major group Managers. 


The managerial/non-managerial classification is only available from the EEH. 


Adult/junior status 


The adult/junior classification is mainly available from ABS labour-related business surveys. 
In these surveys, adults are defined as employees aged 21 years or over, and employees 


who are paid at the adult rate regardless of their age (employees aged under 21 may be 


paid at the full adult rate for their occupation). Juniors are employees aged less than 21 
years who are not paid at the adult rate of pay for their occupation. The adult/junior 
classification is available from the EEH survey. The AWE survey produces estimates relating 


to full-time adult jobs. 


Industry 


An industry classification provides a framework which enables the grouping of businesses 
which carry out similar productive activities. The Australian and New Zealand Standard 
Industrial Classification 2006 (ANZSIC) is the standard industry classification used in 


Australia for the collection, compilation and publication of statistics by industry. It closely 


aligns with the International Standard Industrial Classification of All Economic Activities 


(https://unstats.un.org/unsd/classifications/Econ/Download/In%20Text/ 


CPCprov english.pdf) (ISIC), Revision 4, adopted by the United Nations Statistical 


Commission. 


The ANZSIC has a hierarchical structure comprising four levels: Divisions (the broadest 
level), Subdivisions, Groups and Classes (the finest level). At the divisional level, the main 
purpose is to provide a limited number of categories for a broad overall picture of the 
economy and used for publication in summary tables. There are 19 divisions within the 
ANZSIC, each identified by a letter from A to S: 


a. Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 
b. Mining 
c. Manufacturing 
d. Electricity, Gas, Water and Waste Services 
e. Construction 
f. Wholesale Trade 
g. Retail Trade 
h. Accommodation and Food Services 
i. Transport, Postal and Warehousing 
j. Information Media and Telecommunications 
k. Financial and Insurance Services 
|. Rental, Hiring and Real Estate Services 
m. Professional, Scientific and Technical Services 
n. Administrative and Support Services 


o. Public Administration and Safety 


p. Education and Training 
q. Health Care and Social Assistance 
r. Arts and Recreation Services 


s. Other Services 


The Subdivision, Group and Class levels provide increasingly detailed dissections of these 


categories for the compilation of specific and detailed statistics. For further information 


see Australian and New Zealand Standard Industrial Classification 2006 (https:// 
www.abs.gov.au/AUSSTATS/abs@.nsf/productsbyCatalogue/ 
D249EC2A7DC203BACA257B9500133E91?0penDocument) . 


Our Industry employment guide (/statistics/understanding-statistics/guide-labour-statistics/ 


industry-employment-guide) provides summary information about our industry 


employment measures, their purpose and how to use them. 


Sector 


There are a number of standard classifications which group the national economy into 
broad economic sectors. These sector classifications enable information to be provided 
about groups of economic units that have similar functions or institutional characteristics; 
for example, households, corporations or government units. The most relevant sector 
classifications for labour statistics are the Public/Private and Level of Government 
classifications. Other sector classifications include the Standard Economic Sector 
Classification of Australia (SESCA), Not for Profit, and Type of Legal Organisation. These are 
used within economic statistics. Sector classifications are described within the Standard 


Economic Sector Classifications of Australia (SESCA), 2008 (https://www.abs.gov.au/ 


statistics/classifications/standard-economic-sector-classifications-australia-sesca/latest- 


release) 


Public/private sector 


The public/private classification is used to identify whether an enterprise is a public or 


private unit. 
The public sector includes: 


e Financial corporations controlled by government; 
e Government agencies, Government departments; 
¢ Non-financial corporations controlled by government; 


¢ Notional institutional units controlled by government; 


e Public financial corporations; and 


e Public non-financial corporations. 
The private sector includes: 


e Household institutional units; 

¢ Not-for-profit institutions; 

e Private corporations; 

e Private notional institutional units; 

e Superannuation funds for public sector employees; and 


e Unincorporated enterprises. 
Level of government 


The level of government classification is based on the economic function, or role, of public 
sector units, and enables identification of public sector units by the level of government in 


which they operate. The classification has the following structure: 


e National (or Commonwealth) Government; 
e State/Territory Government; and 


e Local government. 


Note that when a public sector unit cannot be defined unambiguously as under the control 
of a single government, that unit will be classified to the level of government which typically 


has that role or function. 


Marital status 


Marital status is a core variable in a wide range of social, labour and demographic statistics, 
and is almost universally collected in ABS household collections. Its main purpose is to 
establish the living arrangements of couples in the Australian population. These living 
arrangements may be based on a legal concept (i.e. registered marriage), or a social, 
marriage-like arrangement (i.e. de facto marriage). Two separate concepts of marital status 
are measured, Registered Marital Status and Social Marital Status. These are discussed 


briefly below. 


Registered marital status 


Registered marital status is a person's relationship status in terms of whether he or she has, 
or has had, a registered marriage with another person for whom he or she holds, or held, a 


valid marriage certificate. Persons may be distinguished as: 


e Never married; 
e Widowed; 


e Divorced; 


Separated; or 


e Married. 
Social marital status 


Social marital status of an individual describes their relationship to another person who is 
usually resident in the household, regardless of whether the relationship is formalised 

through marriage registration. A social marriage exists when two persons live together as 
husband and wife, or partners, and individuals are regarded as married if they are in ade 
facto marriage, or if they are living with the person to whom they are registered as legally 


married. Persons may be distinguished as: 


e Registered marriage; 
e De facto marriage; or 


e Not married. 


For additional information on marital status, see Labour Force Survey Standard Products 


and Data Item Guide (/statistics/standards/labour-force-survey-standard-products-and- 


data-item-guide/latest-release) 


Families and households 


The concepts of families and households are fundamental in the collection and 
dissemination of both social and labour statistics. A household can be thought of, in its 
broadest sense, as a group of persons who live and eat together as a single unit within a 
household. Notions of what constitutes a family vary. However, for statistical purposes it is 
defined within ABS collections as two or more related (by blood, marriage, adoption, step or 
fostering) persons, one of whom is at least 15 years of age, who are usually resident in the 
same household. Households and families constitute the basic groups of social aggregation. 
While the concept of household is broader than the concept of family, in practice both often 
refer to the same set of persons. Classifications relating to Household Composition, 
Relationship in Household, Family Composition and Relationship between families are 
discussed briefly below. For further information see Family, Household and Income Unit 
Variables (https://www.abs.gov.au/AUSSTATS/abs@.nsf/productsbyCatalogue/ 
CF63EA0D2C0016C2CA2572AE00227E7E?OpenDocument) . 


Household Composition 


Household Composition is used to describe and categorise households on the basis of the 
number of families present, whether or not non-family members are present (family 
households only), and the number of household members (non-family households only). 


The standard Household Composition classification is: 
e One family household 
e One family household with only family members present 
e One family household with non-family members present 
e Multiple family household 
¢ Two family household 
¢ Two family household with only family members present 
¢ Two family household with non-family members present 
e Three or more family household 
e Three or more family household with only family members present 
e Three or more family household with non-family members present 
e Non-family household 
e Lone person household 


e Group household 
Relationship in Household 


Relationship in Household describes the familial and non-familial relationship of each 
person within each family in a given household. The familial relationship within each family 


is measured with reference to a family reference person chosen for that particular family. 


The Relationship in Household classification has a four level hierarchical structure: major 
group and detailed minor groups. The major groups are distinguished from each other in 
terms of the presence or absence of residency, family membership, and relationship to 


reference person within the household. The major groups are: 


e Husband, wife or partner 
e Lone parent 

e Child under 15 

e Dependent student 

e Non-dependent child 

e Other related individual 
e¢ Non-family member 


e Lone person 


¢ Not living alone. 


The minor groups provide more detailed information about the relationship within the 
household. For example, a child under 15 years of age is further classified as being: a 
natural or adopted child; a step child; a foster child; grandchild; an otherwise related child; 


or an unrelated child. 
Family Composition 


Statistics on family type are used to identify family structures, and are used extensively in 
measures of the social wellbeing of the family unit and the individuals within those families. 
Operationally a family is defined as two or more persons, one of whom is at least 15 years 
of age, who are related by blood, marriage (registered or de facto), adoption, step or 
fostering, and who are usually resident in the same household. The basis of a family is 
formed by identifying the presence of a couple relationship, lone parent-child relationship, 


or other blood relationship. Some households will, therefore, contain more than one family. 


The Family Composition classification has a four level hierarchical structure. The groups at 
the highest level are distinguished from each other on the presence or absence of a couple 


relationship, parent-child relationship, or other blood relationship. The four groups are: 


¢ Couple family with no children 
¢ Couple family with children 


¢ One parent family 


Other family 


The remaining three levels provide increasingly detailed dissections of the broad categories, 
based on the presence or absence of children aged less than 15 years, dependent students 
and non-dependent children. In addition to the four distinct levels, information about the 
‘type of couple' is provided to distinguish the sex of partners in couple relationships, to 


support analysis of family composition change over time: 


¢ Opposite-sex couple 
e Same-sex male couple 


e Same-sex female couple 


Education 


The standard classification of educational activity, the Australian Standard Classification of 
Education (ASCED), was released in 2001. 


The ASCED has been developed to classify educational activity by the level and field of the 


activity. It also provides the flexibility to report statistics on different aspects of education 
such as enrolments, resources (human and financial) used, or the educational attainment of 
the population. ASCED has been designed to be applied to a number of education-related 
concepts, such as a ‘qualification’, a 'unit of study’, a 'module' or a 'course'. The classification 
includes all pre-primary, primary and secondary school education, as well as all formal non- 
school education and training. ASCED classifies education according to two elements: level 
of education; and field of education. These elements are described below and can be used 
separately or in combination. For further information, refer to Information Paper: Australian 
Standard Classification of Education (ASCED) (https://www.abs.gov.au/AUSSTATS/abs@.nsf/ 
productsbyCatalogue/5B3D60B6FOF19A8CCA2570B300057E41?OpenDocument) . 


Level of education 


Level of education is a function of the quality and quantity of learning associated with an 
educational activity, and is assessed in terms of the following criteria: the theoretical and 
vocational orientation of the educational activity; the minimum entry requirements for the 
educational activity (i.e. the minimum amount of prior education needed to undertake the 
educational activity at that level); and the course length (or notional duration of the 


educational activity). 
The level of education classification has nine broad levels: 


e Postgraduate Degree Level 


Graduate Diploma and Graduate Certificate Level 


Bachelor Degree Level 
e Advanced Diploma and Diploma Level 


e Certificate Level 


Secondary Education 


Primary Education 
e Pre-Primary Education 


e Other Education 
Field of education 


Field of education refers to the subject matter included in an educational activity. Fields of 
education are related to each other through the similarity of subject matter, through the 
broad purposes for which the study is undertaken, and through the theoretical content 
which underpins the subject matter. Fields of education are classified into progressively 
broader groups according to the following criteria: the theoretical content of the course; the 


purpose of learning; the objects of interest; the methods and techniques; and the tools and 


equipment. 


The Field of Study Classification consists of three hierarchical levels; Broad Field; Narrow 
Field; and Detailed Field. The detailed fields aggregate into narrow fields and the narrow 


fields in turn aggregate into broad fields. The 12 Broad Field categories are: 


Natural and Physical Sciences 


e Information Technology 


Engineering and Related Technologies 

e Architecture and Building 

e Agriculture, Environmental and Related Studies 
e Health 

e Education 


e Management and Commerce 


Society and Culture 


Creative Arts 


e Food, Hospitality and Personal Services 


Mixed Field Programmes 


Language variables 


The development of Australia as a multicultural society and the subsequent wider interest in 
constructing statistical profiles of particular ethnic or cultural population groups has, over 
the years, increased the use of and need for quality language data. To meet these growing 
needs, the ABS has incorporated language questions in a range of social statistics 
collections. Variables collected include 'main language spoken at home’, 'first language 


spoken’, and 'proficiency in spoken English’. 


Languages are classified according to the Australian Standard Classification of Languages 


(ASCL) (https://www.abs.gov.au/statistics/classifications/australian-standard-classification- 


languages-ascl/latest-release) , and readers should refer to this publication for more 
information about what constitutes a language, as well as for further information on the 


classification itself. 


Questions on 'proficiency in spoken English’ are asked only of persons who speak languages 
other than English at home, or whose first language spoken was other than English. 
Respondents are asked to classify themselves as speaking English: very well; well; not well; 


or not at all. 


Indigenous status 


Accurate and consistent statistics about Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander peoples are 
needed in order to plan, promote and deliver essential services, to monitor changes in well- 
being and to account for government expenditure in this area. The 'Commonwealth working 
definition' of an Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander is "a person of Aboriginal or Torres Strait 
Islander descent, who identifies as an Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander and is accepted as 
such by the community in which he or she lives". In ABS statistical collections, it is not 
feasible to collect information on the community acceptance part of this definition, and 
therefore questions on Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Status relate to descent and 
self-identification only. In practice, persons are asked if they are of Aboriginal or Torres 


Strait Islander origin. 


The classification for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Status has a hierarchical structure 
comprising two levels. There are four categories at the detailed level of the classification 
(see below), which are grouped into two categories at the broader level. There is one 
supplementary category. Statistics are often only available at the broad levels of the 


classification. For further information, refer to Indigenous Status Standard (/statistics/ 


standards/indigenous-status-standard/latest-release) : 


e Aboriginal but not Torres Strait Islander Origin 
¢ Torres Strait Islander but not Aboriginal Origin 
e Both Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Origin 


e Neither Aboriginal nor Torres Strait Islander Origin. 


Statistical geography and maps 
Australian Statistical Geography Standard (ASGS) 


The ASGS brings together all Australian regions on which the ABS publishes statistics within 
the one framework. It was used for the 2011 Census of Population and Housing, and 
introduced into ABS labour collections from mid-2013. The ASGS replaced the Australian 
Standard Geographical Classification (ASGC). 


The ASGS classification structures are split into two broad groups, the ABS Structures and 
the Non-ABS Structures. The ABS Structures are hierarchies of regions defined and 
maintained by the ABS. The Non-ABS Structures are hierarchies of regions which are not 
defined or maintained by the ABS, but for which the ABS is committed to providing a range 
of statistics. They generally represent administrative units such as Postcode and Local 
Government Areas. The ABS Structures are built directly from Mesh Blocks. Non-ABS 


Structures are approximated by either Mesh Blocks, the Statistical Areas Level 1 (SA1s) or 


the Statistical Areas Level 2 (SA2s). 
The ABS Structures comprise six interrelated hierarchies of regions. They are: 


e Main Structure 
e Indigenous Structure 
e Urban Centres and Localities/Section of State Structure 


e Remoteness Area Structure 


Greater Capital City Statistical Area (GCCSA) Structure 


Significant Urban Area Structure. 


Under the main structure, Statistical Area Level 4 (SA4) regions are the largest sub-State 
regions in the ASGS and are used for the release of Labour Force Statistics. They are 
designed for the output of labour force data, and reflect labour markets within each State 


and Territory within the population limits imposed by the Labour Force Survey (LFS) sample. 
The Non-ABS Structures comprise eight hierarchies of regions. They are: 


e Local Government Areas (LGAs) 

e Postal Areas 

e State Suburbs 

¢ Commonwealth Electoral Divisions 

e State Electoral Divisions 

e Australian Drainage Divisions 

e Natural Resource Management Regions 


e Tourism Regions 


The ASGS is constructed on the principle that it must fulfil user needs for spatial statistics 


while also conforming to general classification principles. 


For further information see Australian Statistical Geography Standard (ASGS): Volume 1 - 


Main Structure and Greater Capital City Statistical Areas (ASGS) (https://www.abs.gov.au/ 
AUSSTATS/abs@.nsf/productsbyCatalogue/871A7FF33DF471FBCA257801000DCD5F? 


OpenDocument) . 


More detailed information on the ASGS is available from the ABS Geography portal (https:// 


www.abs.gov.au/websitedbs/D3310114.nsf/home/geography) . 


ASGS structures 
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Statistical Areas Level 4 (SA4s) and labour markets 


Labour markets were a key consideration in the design of the SA4s, which are the smallest 
statistical area used for releasing labour force data. Labour force data has two geographic 
components to it - the labour supply (where people live) and demand (where people work). 
For statistical purposes, it is ideal to maximise the extent to which the region being analysed 
contains both sets of geographic locations. Labour markets are geographic regions, which 
reflect the highest degree of interconnectivity between the labour supply and demand. By 


reflecting labour markets, the output data are relevant to both labour supply and demand. 


SAA4s reflect labour markets within each state and territory, within the population limits 


imposed by the Labour Force Survey sample. They represent labour markets, sub labour 


markets, or groups of labour markets within each state and territory. Most SA4s have a 
population above 100,000 persons to provide sufficient sample size for labour force 
estimates. In regional areas, SA4s tend to have lower populations (100,000 - 300,000). In 


metropolitan areas, the SA4s tend to have larger populations (300,000 - 500,000). 


In the 2011 edition of the ASGS there were 107 SA4 regions covering the whole of Australia 
without gaps or overlaps. These include 18 non-spatial SA4 special purpose codes 
comprising Migratory-Offshore-Shipping and No Usual Address codes for each state and 


territory. 


In the 2016 edition of the ASGS there are 108 SA4 regions. The changes to the 2016 edition 
of SA4s were that the Western Australia - Outback SA4 was split into two SA4s, Western 
Australia - Outback (North) and Western Australia - Outback (South). Norfolk Island was 
added to the Other Territories SA4, which also includes Jervis Bay, Cocos (Keeling) Islands 


and Christmas Island. 


From the January 2014 issue of Labour Force, Australia (cat. no. 6202.0), labour force 
estimates and the regional time series are published under the ASGS. Regional labour force 
data are currently published for the standard 88 SA4s in the 2011 edition of the ASGS 


in Labour Force, Australia, Detailed (/statistics/labour/employment-and-unemployment/ 


labour-force-australia-detailed/latest-release).. Labour force data is not available below the 


SA4 level, and is not collected for the 18 special purpose SA4s or the Other Territories SA4. 


Example of ABS SA4 boundaries 
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Statistical Area Level 4 maps 


Examples of Statistical Area Level 4 maps are included below. 


Statistical Area Level 4 map - New South Wales 
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Statistical Area Level 4 map - Sydney 
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Statistical Area Level 4 map - Victoria 
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Countries 


The Standard Australian Classification of Countries (SACC) is a classification of countries 
essentially based on the concept of geographic proximity. In its structure, it groups 
neighbouring countries into progressively broader geographic areas on the basis of their 


similarity in terms of social, cultural, economic and political characteristics. 
The base level units in the classification are ‘countries’, which is defined to include: 


e fully independent countries (Sovereign nation states); 


¢ administrative subdivisions of the United Kingdom (England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland); 


e external territories and dependencies of independent countries, for example, Falkland 
Islands, Martinique; 


e units which are recognised geographic areas, the ownership or control of which is in 
dispute, e.g. West Bank/Gaza Strip; and 


e residual categories (‘not elsewhere classified’ (n.e.c.) categories) consisting of geographic 
areas which are not separately identified in the classification, and which are not part of 
one of the separately identified base level units, e.g. Polynesia (excludes Hawaii), n.e.c. 
contains a number of minor islands which are not part of any of the separately identified 
country units of the Minor Group Polynesia (excludes Hawaii). 


The classification includes all countries currently existing in the world, as defined above. 


The SACC is a three-level hierarchical classification ranging from broad major groups to the 


base unit of discrete countries, as defined above. The three levels consist of: 


e 255 discrete countries, as described above; 

e 27 minor groups, which are groups of neighbouring countries; and 

e¢ 9 major groups. 
Each of the 9 major groups are formed by aggregating geographically proximate minor 
groups, which in turn are groups of neighbouring countries similar in terms of social, 
cultural, economic and political characteristics. Each major group lies wholly within the 


bounds of a single geographic continent (with two exceptions: North Africa and the Middle 


East, and Americas). The nine major groups are: 


Oceania and Antarctica 


North-West Europe 


Southern and Eastern Europe 


North Africa and the Middle East 


South-East Asia 


North-East Asia 


Southern and Central Asia 


Americas 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


For further information see Standard Australian Classification of Countries (SACC) (/ 


statistics/classifications/standard-australian-classification-countries-sacc/latest-release) . 


